CHAPTER XLV
THE TWO INVOLUTIONS OF 1917: I
THE FALL OF THE MONARCHY
For all the talk about the imminence of the revolution; its timing, scope, and the character it assumed took every one by surprise. In the opening weeks of 1917 the excitement created by the murder of Rasputin subsided. The interallied conference held in Petrograd completed plans for the 1917 military campaign and adjourned on February 8 (February 21, N.S.). The Duma was convoked on February 14, and on the 22 the emperor left Tsarskoe Selo for army headquarters in Mogilev. On the surface everything was peaceful and normal. On February 23, however, serious disturbances broke out in Petrograd. Originating, apparently, in lines of disgruntled householders waiting in front of food shops, they spread rapidly to the working suburbs and overflowed into, and then submerged, the central thoroughfares and squares of the capital. At first the police and the troops had the situation well in hand, and in the evening of February 25 the emperor, encouraged by optimistic reports, telegraphed to Genera] S, S. Khabalov, commanding officer of the Petrograd garrison, that "disorders in the capital must be stopped tomorrow/7 This order could not be carried out. On the contrary, street demonstrations grew in violence, crowds were in an increasingly ugly mood, there were frequent encounters with the police, and police stations and other public buildings were set aflame. Isolated instances of defection among the troops occurred on the 26, and by the evening of the 27 the bulk of the garrison had gone over to the insurgents. The fate of the empire was sealed.
The Duma was prorogued in the evening of the 26 but, after some hesitation, decided to remain informally in session and on February 27 elected a provisional committee which consisted of the leaders
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